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Many a student and teacher of history 
has expressed the wish that he might have 
heen alive to witness the French Revolu 
tion, to observe the Reign of Terror, or 
have a close-up view of Robespierre or 
Napoleon, or have an interview with Wash- 
ington or Sam Adams, or a glimpse of 
Cromwell, and get the contemporary flavor 
of revolutionary times. To-day, all of us, 
whether we like it or not, are witnesses of 
the greatest revolution in modern history, 
perhaps of all history. We are observing 
a revolution that is more comprehensive 
than the French Revolution, the American 
Revolution and the English Revolution all 
merged into one. Those revolutions were 
for the time being local and restricted in 
While they were in prog- 
ress, they affected only a part of the world 


their influenee. 


and were aimed at correcting some adverse 
phases of human society. To-day, when the 
world is knit into a much smaller and some- 
what standardized unit by virtue of tech- 
nical progress, there is going on a world- 
wide revolution in which new principles of 
social action are being offered as substitutes 
for so-called worn-out social, political and 
economic ideals. To put it tersely, the 
western pattern of life is being subjected 
to a ruthless attack through war and other 
forms of coercion by the new ideologies of 
various labels—Communism, Fascism, Na- 
tional Socialism. Furthermore, those of us 
that lived through the first World War and 


had no desire to endure another such dis- 
aster are compelled to experience a second 
World War, which, in its destruetive and 
transforming implications, promises to re- 
sult in far more sweeping changes than did 
the first World War. 

It is the purpose of this discussion to 
present the following points: (1) The char 
acteristics of western civilization that are 
to-day jeopardized by the new ideologies 
that are threatening a world revolution; 
(2) the revolutionary ideologies that con 
flict with the civilization of the west; (3 
world prospects if the new ideologies win, 
or are partly successful, or suffer defeat. 
1. THe NATURE OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 

When we speak of western civilization, 
or the occidental tradition, we mean the 
pattern of life that has developed in the 
past 2,500 vears, from about 500 B.c., when 
Greece made her contributions to mankind, 
down to the present time. This western 
civilization means the civilization of Europe 
and the civilization of the continents that 
Kurope has subjected, North and South 
America and Australia. In many respects, 
it has also subjected to its influence the 
continents of Asia and Africa. This west 
ern civilization is regarded as being supe 
rior to other rich and mature cultures, 
those of China, Japan, India and Moham 
medanism, to mention only the foremost 
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it would be profitable to enumerate and 
evaluate the Varlous ereat contributions 
that vo to make up the pattern ot life that 


mention 
: the 


should 


Rome 


Il westernism We 


ions of Greece and 


Christian ideals: the Church; the Renais- 
Sa nice tI Reformation; the democratie 
revolution of Eneland, America and 
Krance; the scientific progress of the past 

veral centuries; the application of science 
to industry, to world communieation, world 
rade and competitive national imperial- 
isms. We should need also to elaborate 
some of the great principles of westernism 
such as the eternal verities—truth, beauty, 
Christian morality ; democratic ideals, such 


as liberty, the right of the individual to 


express himself freely, to worship as his 


vuldes him, the necessity for a 


the 


conscience 


just distribution of wealth, need of 
making available to all an opportunity to 


lead the evood life 


for granted in the nineteenth century. It 


These ideals were taken 


was held that the principles of democratic 
life were permanently laid and that all that 
the 


eradual evolution of the democratic way of 


society needed to do was to permit 
life 

But in the past few decades, some chal- 
lenging things have happened. In Europe 
America, there 
that held that 
decline; that democracy was a failure; that 


and in appeared many 


writers westernism was in 


representative government was unwork- 


able, 


tices oft 


largely owing to the thwarting prae- 
the 
served that westernism had suffered a moral 


class. It was ob- 


dominant 


decline, nationally and internationally ; 


that there was a shortage of effective 


le aders : that the advaneed, democratic na- 
tions of the world were unwilling to assume 
the 


and other criticisms apeared to be quite 


responsibilities of leadership. These 
pertinent when, in 1914, began the suicidal 
World War, and when the post-war efforts 
to econstruet a world order through a League 


of Nations failed to be effective in prevent- 
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ing a second World War, now in progress 
since September, 1939. 

At the present time, the lofty cultural 
and ethical principles of western eiviliza- 
tion are being challenged by powerful, ef- 
fective leaders, the like of whom has been 
If this vigorous, devastat- 
the 
fundamentally 


rare in history. 
attack 
trend of 


Ine’ succeeds, westernism and 


history will be 


changed. 

2. THe REVOLUTIONARY IDEOLOGIES AND 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION 

the World 


been two revolutionary attempts to over- 


Since first War, there have 


throw the old western order and establish 


a new world order. One of these is the 
Communist attempt, centering in Russia, 
and, although having active agents in all 
important countries, not as yet successful 
in gaining the 


The other attempt, the Fascist, 


adherence of any other 
country. 
centers in Italy, Germany and Japan. In 
the 
sway to all continental Europe except Rus- 


Finland 


past three years it has extended its 


sia, Switzerland, Portugal, and 
Of these two revolutionary con- 
thoughtful 


varded Communism as the more subversive. 


Sweden. 
cepts, many people have re- 
It has even been held by prominent. per- 
Lindbergh, that 


har- 


sons, such as Charles <A. 
eould be 
that 
cratic westernism was in decline and that 


Fascism is something that 


monized with western ideals, demo- 


the wave of the future would embody the 
ideals of Fascism. But both of these con- 


cepts, Communism and Fascism, are revolts 


against western civilization as we have 
deseribed it. 
The Communists in Russia have been 


making an attempt to establish a new world 
order. In their ideology, they follow the 
his suecessors, 


They feel that 
the eeonomie organization of capitalistic 


ideas of Karl Marx and 


Lenin, Trotsky and Stalin. 


society in the west and everywhere else in 


They hold 


the world is socially unsound. 
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at capitalism is undemocratic, that. it 
ends to bring wealth into the possession 

the privileged few, exploits the workers 
and cives them too few of the fruits of the 
machine age. Adopting the Marxian ad- 
ce, the Russian Communists exploited the 
and disorganization following 


nfusion 
Russia’s participation in the first World 
War, seized all the instruments of power 


ind communication and set up a_prole- 
tarian republic, a Communistic state con- 
jucted by the Communist party. In com- 
parison with conditions in Tsaristie times, 
the Communists have improved the Rus- 
sian standard of living, increased the in- 
dustrial and agricultural productive power, 
raised the cultural and sanitary condition 

the country. They have also followed 


Marx 


which they regard as the opiate of 


in opposing religion, 
the 


people, capitalistically designed to deceive 


the ideas of 


the workers and keep them from protesting 
through force or violence against the capi- 
system, which aims to keep the 
workers In bondage from one generation to 
another. The Communists aim to spread 
their revolution to all countries, to produce 
a world revolution. 

From the standpoint of western civiliza- 
tion, the ideas and actions of the Fascists 
are even more revolutionary than those of 
the Russian Communists. The Fascists of 
Germany, Italy and Japan plan to establish 
a new world order also; they, too, regard 
westernism as decadent and plan to estab- 
lish revolutionary changes. 

Germany has been thwarted in acquiring 
colonies; so Germany is establishing a new 
order in Europe and already has control 
of most of the non-Russian part of the 
continent. Germany and Italy are to con- 
trol Europe and Africa; Japan is to have 
Since June 22, 1941, 


Hitler is fighting Communist Russia to de- 


a free hand in Asia. 


stroy her army, to seize her grain and oil 
and to use her manufacturing plants to 
Kurope and 


complete the enslavement of 
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the world. The British Empire is to be 


Eneland will retain such 


the 


smashed ; only 


colonies as Axis is willing to vrant 
The United States will play a shrink- 


The 


political and economic affairs of the world 


her. 
ing role in the Western Hemisphere 
are to be shaped by the voung, virile na 
tions, as the Axis powers call themselves, 
the 


Eneland and the United States and France 


and not by decadent democracies of 


The Axis plan of changing the map of 
the world and shifting dominance from the 


present imperialist possessing powers to 


the so-called have-not powers Is certainly 


disturbing in prospect. Other phases of 


Fascist ideals are disturbing also It is 


that the 
Germany and Italy, 


true western powers, including 
have often fought long 
and bloody wars. But they have recog 
nized the destructiveness of war and have 


That 


has been a growing part of the ideology of 


attempted to check and eliminate it. 
the western powers. The war system still 
prevails, but the effort to abolish it has a 
Hitler and Mus 


solini, however, openly and officially regard 


long and noble history. 
war as the normal state of life. They con- 


sider man at his best when waeine war. 


They view politics, not as a means of avoid 
war, but 
War is not the wrath of God, but the bless- 


Ing as a preparation for war 


ing of God. Peace is only a pause between 


wars. In this world of strife, brute 
strength and mechanized force are the only 
factors that count. Christianity, which 


stresses love, kindness and considerateness, 
is a doctrine for slaves and fools. 
Furthermore, the Fascists condemn the 
idea of human brotherhood that underlies 
western idealism. They scorn the idea of 
the unity of mankind, the concept of a 
world civilization permeated by lofty cul 
tural principles. They reject the idea of 
a republic of letters. The German Fascists 
are striving for a world dominated by the 
regard as a. race 


They feel that who- 


Germans, whom they 


superior to all others. 





courage and industry 


! the right to be master of the world. 

he purpose of Fascist education, and 
of intellectual life, is not to give the indi- 
vidual a chance to develop his full possibili- 
ties as an individual, but to train him to 
fit as a cog into the great totalitarian organ- 
ization directed by the leader. In Ger- 
many, which used to be one of the three or 
four countries preeminent in research, 
scientific and technical investigation still 


especially for war purposes, but 


frOeCS Ol] 


in the humanities and the social sciences, 
all research must harmonize with national 
socialist principles. 
What is expected of all members of the 
IS absolute obedience, readi- 


the 


Fascist soclety 


execute the commands. of 
Fuehrer or Due 


leaders and 


ness to 
Hitler says he is train- 
ine future followers who are 
to be native beasts, before whom the world 


What 


intrepid, 


will shrink. Hitler is after is a 


violently active, brutal youth. 
German youth is to have no ineapacitating 
tenderness. Hitler says when he is ready 
he will send ten million men to their deaths. 
Mussolini, whose ideas coincide with those 
of Hitler, that 


history oiled with blood. 


the wheels of 
He has 


parliamentarianism is a 


has affirmed 
must be 
that 
monstrosity of filth and blood in which the 


also. said 
fire has been extinguished. 

Both Hitler 
the army is the model of human life, 


that 
that 


the factory, the shops, the schools should 


and Mussolini believe 


all be ruled by the same type of discipline 
that prevails in the army. The backbone 
International 


The 


of the nation is the army. 
justice depends on the use of force. 
main objective of the nation is to assert 
its dominance. All means to that end are 
permissible, including deceit. The bigger 
the lie, the better; 


peated, the better. 


the oftener a lie is re- 
Hitler says he would 
commit perjury half a dozen times a day, 
and that the responsibility for the ensuing 
deception rests with the foolish people that 
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are tricked by his practices. He can see 
nothing but silliness in the western eterna 
verity of truth. 


The 


Japan advocate the abandonment of the 


Fascists of Germany, Italy and 
liberal democratic ideas of the past, espe- 
cially those of the French Revolution and 
the 


They wish to go back to arbitrary govern 


American and Enelish revolutions 


ment, the leadership principle, the idea otf 


a dominant race. In this respeet Fascism 


is a revolution in reverse. It means a sus- 
effort to 


revolutions impossible in the future and to 


tained and consistent make all 


nullify the democratic gains of the past 


several centuries. 


» 


3. THREE PossIBLE OUTCOMES 


It is clear that the world is confronted 


with revolutionary ideologies, revolution 
ary principles of very wide scope. Revolu- 
tions as comprehensive as these take time 
to be consummated. So far, there have 
been no Blitz-revolutions in history. To 
the present time, there have been no last- 
ing revolutions that were not based on the 
consent of those affected thereby. If west- 
ern civilization means anything it means 


that He 


succeeded in bolstering up Mussolini, but 


Hitler will ultimately fail. has 


he has also debilitated him and enslaved 


the Italian nation. He may, with the aid 
of Japan, deal a serious blow to Great 
the United States. He may 


establishing 


Britain and 


succeed in a German-con- 
trolled world, which he predicts will last 
a thousand years. If this eventuates, only 
for a decade, the world will be a dismal 
place. We already have in Europe a pat- 
tern of what the future will resemble. In 
the European 


countries, 


fourteen German-oeccupied 


not ineluding Finland = and 


Sweden, there is absolute economic slav- 
ery. All material things, machinery, raw 
materials, foodstuffs, live stock that eould 


be used in Germany have been removed. 


The contents of safe-deposit boxes have 
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en transferred to German hands. All 
nditions of edueational and cultural life 
e dictated from Berlin. The national 


iltures of the conquered nations are being 
Nazified. The Jews have been liquidated. 
lhe Poles are being given the same harsh 
reatment. The Christian pattern of life 
- also doomed to extermination. <As lone 
is Christianity survives with its ideas of 
the dignity of man, the brotherhood of 
man, the nobility of spiritual life, Chris- 
tianity will be on the enemy list of the 
national socialists. 

Hitler plans also to make revolutionary 
changes in the colonial world. The British 
Impire is to be destroyed. We all know 
that Britain has been the most successful 
mperial power in all modern history. We 
also know that Britain has committed 
colonial acts, in India, for example, that 
have caused condemnation among the 
British people themselves, as well as among 
other nationals. But this can be stated 
with certainty: a Fascist victory would be 
a calamity for the colonial peoples. It is 
only natural to assume that Fascist colonial 
administration would have the same char- 
acteristics of oppression that have been 
observable in the homelands. There would 
be fear and terror, concentration camps 
and purges. India may regard herself un- 
fortunate under British rule. But under 
the rule of one of the Fascist powers, she 
could expect only a worsening of her situa- 
tion. 

Let us suppose, on the other hand, that 
Hitler does not win in 1941, or 1942, but 
that this is to be a war lasting five or ten 
vears, with neither side achieving victory. 
Both sides will then be impoverished beyond 
imagination. Each of the European bellig- 
erents is using at least 50 per cent. of its 
national income for war purposes now, in 
some cases 60 to 75 per cent. How will 
the world be affected by the inevitable 
depression following World War II?) Will 


this be Russia’s chance to apply Commu- 





nist remedies in a large part for all the 
world?) What will happen to the west 
ern pattern of hfe under those cireum 
stances? For the time being, Russia is a 
dictatorship, opposed to the western idea of 
parliamentary or representative govern 
ment. It is a bureaucracy. It uses con 
centration camps and purges, fear and 
repression, to maintain the present ruling 
vroup in power. Will Russia be able to rule 
a larger area, a considerable part of the 
world or all of it, without this system of 
terror? What will happen to the western 
idea of the dignity of the individual man 
under a world Communist régime? What 
will be the fate of religious institutions, the 
rights of self-expression in’ the western 
world ? 

I am sure that none of my readers feels 
that | should in any way rejoice if Fascism 
or Communism were victorious at the end 
of the present world conflict. But neither 
am I confident of a pleasant future for the 
world if England and her allies win, if the 
United States becomes an arsenal of democ 
racy to our fullest satisfaction. I am sure 
the future of the world will be less miser- 
able if Britain and the United States win 
than if the totalitarians are triumphant. 
But we can not forget that, at the end of 
World War I, there was an allied victory 
more decisive than any victory that can be 
envisioned for Britain and the United 
States at present. And what did the vie 
torious allied powers do with that victors 
of 1918? They sold out the idealism that 
helped them win the war, they sabotaged 
the institutions that were designed and 
established to prevent future wars. [| mean 
the League of Nations and the World 
Court. And now we have World War II, 
which seems worse than World War I. 

It may be that an allied victory will be 
attained. It is true that not a single coun 
try that is controlled by Hitler is accepting 


its fate willingly. It is true that there are 


Mm @very Cor 


latent subversive movements 








quered country and that a great majority 
in each conquered country hopes for a 
british v etory. It may not be silly to hope 
that after a serious defeat the whole new 
Kurope of the Nazis will crumble. But 


) 


what would happen then? One need not 
read many magazines or books, nor talk to 
very many thoughtful students of contem- 
porary affairs, without quickly receiving 
the impression that, however baffling this 
present war is, one can be sure that in every 
country, belligerent or neutral, there is 
eoing on a bitter class struggle, based on 
unsolved economic problems. 

The Bolsheviks, Mussolini and Hitler got 
into power as a result of the economie class 
struggle in their respective countries. 
Stalin, Mussolini and Ilitler claim to have 
a solution of all economic ills. But the 
ideas of the Communists do not coincide 
with those of the Faseists. When Hitler 
and Stalin made their pact in August, 1939, 
no one could foresee how lone that un- 
natural alliance would last. It was clearly 
an alliance of expediency. Now Fascism 
and Communism are in a titanic death 
struggle on the plains of eastern Europe. 
The democracies are taking sides with 
Russia against Hitler. If this conflict lasts 
long enough it may result in a world class 
struggle over the future of our economie 
order 

[ have never been an isolationist. But 
in this respect I should gladly aceept isola- 
tionism as a refuge from the world class 
strugele, which seems bound to come as an 
integral part of the world revolution that 
is now in progress. However, isolation is 
impossible; it will not be granted us. The 
machine age is a world-wide manifestation. 
It has produced world-wide benefits but 
not for all. Mass production has made life 
richer, more commodious, but not in a 
democratic way. The fruits of the machine 
age, the results of the Industrial Revolution, 
have not been socialized. Eduard C. Lin- 
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demann not long ago stated the well-known 
fact that only 30 per cent. of the people ot 
the United States enjoy fully the fruits of 
our production processes. We all know 
that one third of our population are under- 
privileged, inadequately housed, clothed 
and fed. 

We also know that the common man is on 
the march. The revolutions in’ Russia, 
Italy and Germany are based on what the 
dictators claim to be for the good of the 
common man. The appeals of the dictators 
for support from the common man are made 
with a promise of an ultimate realization 
of a fuller life for all. But because of the 
conflict of these new ideologies with the 
western pattern of life they do not appeal 
to Britons and Americans. 

If Britain and the United States win this 
war, will they be able to evolve a solution of 
this difficult economic and social problem? 
Will they recognize that democracy, for 
which they say they are fighting, is an 
expanding ideal? Will they realize that 
democracy will not have achieved its ends 
completely until all people, including the 
present underprivileged groups, enjoy a 
ereater share of the fruits of industrialism ? 
And will they realize, in their victory, that 
these are world problems, and that they 
must be solved through world cooperation— 
not merely through one or two economie 
conferences, but through a_ continuous, 
democratic world political organization ? 
Now that they are accepting Russian mili- 
tary collaboration against Hitler, will the 
democracies be willing to regard the rise 
of Communism as the symptom of an eco- 
nomic and social disease that can not be 
eliminated hy a policy of non-intercourse ? 

All these questions indicate merely that 
we are at the beginning of a world-wide 
economic revolution that will take decades, 
perhaps centuries, to run its course and 


achieve its objectives. But these are fun- 
damental aspects of the world revolution. 
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If western civilization is to survive, can it 
nore the demands of the common man? 
Can it be less considerate of the demands 
‘{ the common man than are the totalitarian 
powers ? 

This is all an inseparable part of the 
world revolution now under way. My aim 
has been to present the broad problem in as 
many aspects as possible. The solution may 
be far in the future. I feel certain in 
affirming that the best solution ean be 
achieved if the democracies win this war 
and settle all existing problems in a demo- 
cratic way. The alternative is for the to- 
talitarian powers to win and to solve the 
problems by decisions imposed by coercion 


from above. If that is to be the outcome, it 


BEwents... 


means an end of much, if not all, of western 
civilization. 

Our main concern is this: Can Ilitler, the 
most ruthless and. efficient conqueror in 
modern times, permanently crush the spirit 
of occidental culture? If he succeeds, he 
will produce the greatest retrogressive revo 
lution in history. He will kill the spirit of 
westernism. But thus far in the history of 
the west, no conqueror has ever perma- 
nently stamped out the spirit of liberalism. 
If liberalism survives this titanie struggle, 
it may be strengthened to bear future fruits 
of greater democratic freedom, and it may 
take measures through effective world col 
laboration to prevent oppression every 


where in the world. 





THE NEW EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP 
AT ANN ARBOR 

THe eighth international conference of the 
New Edueation Fellowship was held in Ann 
Arbor (Mich.), July 6-12, under the auspices 
of the Progressive Edueation Association. The 
attendance at the conference was in the neigh 
borhood of 2,500, and twenty-one American 
countries were represented. 

A significant feature of the conference was 
the organization of forty-three study groups. 
These met each morning, Monday through Fri 
day, except Tuesday, from nine o’clock until 
half past ten. One of the most important of 
these dealt with the philosophy of the new edu 
cation. The discussion leaders of this group 
were Boyd H. Bode, professor of edueation, 
Ohio State University; William H. Kilpatrick, 
professor emeritus of education, and Harold 
Rugg, professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Carleton Washburne, 
superintendent of schools, Winnetka, Ill. Clif- 
ford Woody, professor of education, University 
of Michigan, was chairman of the group. Other 
study groups were concerned with educational 
developments in South America, in Central 
Ameriea and the Caribbean, in Canada and in 


the United States. 
The climax of the conference was the dinner 


meeting on Friday evening, held in the ball 
room of the University of Michigan Union, with 
more than 1,000 delegates in attendance—many 
in native costume. Frederick L. Redeter, di 
rector of the Progressive Edueation Association, 
acted as toastmaster. Delegates from Canada 
and from the Latin-American eountries were 
introduced and spoke briefly. The principal 
address of the evening was given by Professor 
Bode, who made a plea for a belief in demoe 
racy and liberty as the basis of a common pro 


gram to unite the Americas. 


POSITIONS IN THE HOUSING FIELD 
OPEN 


Tne U. S. Civil Service Commission an 
nounces an examination, under the title ‘Hous 
ing Management Supervisor,” to be held early 
this fall. Appointments will be made in several 
rovernment agencies, both in Washington (1D. 
C.) and in the field, including the Defense 
Housing Division of the U. S. Housing Author 
ity, the Farm Security Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture and the Office for 
Emergency Management. Salaries will range 
from $2,600 to $6,500 a year. 


Pass 


To qualify for these positions, a part of the pre 
scribed experience must have been in the field of 


housing. This experience may have been gained as 
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Civil Service Commission Vash 


AND INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Bureau of Industrial Serviee (Ne York 
vorts that college graduates ot 1941 ean 
> th ds oO] t] J b now available nm 
ry d EK. BE. Crabb, president, Investors 
Late that nstitutions of higher 
hough, in gene meeting two rds 
dk nds upon m, re not ying 
‘ ne mdustrie and in ( re 
by any such proportions.” 

e company’s annual survey, according to 
bb, answers to questionnaires sent to 
titutions emphasized the inereased eam- 


that teehnieal firms 


ecrulting and the taet 


king men without experienee, pret 


erring 
iin them in their own specialized courses. 
vVivania institution said: “As early as 
our 


corporations reeruiting on 


demanded 3,500 young engineering 
our June graduating e¢lass 

A Massaehu- 
technical institution replied to the 


that 


not exeeed 235 eraduates.” 
ques- 


student who wanted ; 


job 


every 
ion eould have it. A Texas uni 


ared, “Ten times as many firms re- 


‘e this year as ever before.” Similar 
The 
] 


graduates, as revealed by the sur 


reports came Trom other states. inerease In 


demands tor 


vey, Was most frequently noted in the following 
fields in the order named: engineering, ¢hem 


istry, teaching, aeronautics, industrial arts, busi 


hess administration, gene ral 


physical seiences, 


combination of mathe 


secretarial work and a 
matics and science. 
Although 


fewer demands upon them than in 1940, not one 


three schools for men reported 


woman’s college had fewer demands in any field. 
In all institutions, chemists ranked first, general 
engineers, general teachers and seeretaries see- 


} 


ond, industrial arts and business administration, 


third, in demand. 

The president of an Illinois liberal-arts col 
lege said that industry was more favorably dis- 
ard the liberal-arts graduate than for 
“We believe that a 


will go farther in the 


posed tow 
merly and added: man who 
has a general 
long run than the man with teehnieal training.” 
Wintred G. Leutner, president, Western Reserve 
University, commenting on the willingness of 
eollege-bred men to start at the bottom and work 
their way up to administrative posts, said that 


many of the graduates of the university took 


that chanee, refuting the “popular idea that eol 
lege men are afraid to get their hands dirty.” 
This 
seemed to be typical of the attitude of the lib- 


willingness to serve an apprenticeship 
eral-arts graduate. 

College administrators say, moreover, that em- 
ployers in large numbers are seeking liberally 
trained men of good character and enough hu- 
mility to submit to a training course before 
taking a job. Corporations are offering one- 


and two-year courses for which graduates of 
liberal-arts colleges and teachers colleges are 
the expectation of beeoming 


registering with 
administrators. Graduates of teehnieal colleges 
may also get experience with industrial firms. 
“There is such a great shortage of men in eer- 
tain fields,” said O. W. Grant, registrar, Chicago 
College, “that 


in other teehnieal 


Technical firms are asking for 


men trained fields, and are 
willing to train these men in new fields of engi- 
neering.” 

Colleges in general, and teehnieal colleges in 
particular, have been embarrassed by the ad- 


ministration of the Seleetive Service Aet, which 
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They lear 
a change of policy, since 


ewers representing corporations are otter 


exempt technical students. 


inless there 1s 


4 


pting salaries, they will lose most o 


technieal students. 


FOR STUDENTS NOT PLANNING TO 
ENTER COLLEGE 

ee hundred twenty-five students, gradu 

high schools in Philadelphia and vicin- 

who could offer two-year credits in mathe 

es and a one-year eredit in chemistry or 

ies, have registered for a ten-weeks course 


elements ol engineering sponsored jointly 


he University of Pennsylvania and Drexel 


W. 


engineering 


} mm 
tute of Technology, as announced by 


Spivey, regional adviser for 
nse training. 

he young men, were seleeted from more than 
applicants after entrance examinations and 


mal 
! t assured, those who complete the work in a 
to 


interviews. Although employment. is 


factory manner will be recommended 


entatives of defense industries. 


The sub 


offered inelude engineering mathematies, 


[he course is on the college level. 


stry and physics, materials and drawing, 


elected to follow the student’s high-school 
rk and approved by industrial leaders as 


aration for employment.” These classes 


t at the institute four days of the week. 


eel 


Principles of mechanical engineering and pro 


tion methods are taught at the university 


the fifth day of each week. 


THE EDUCATIONAL USE OF MOTION 
PICTURES GROWS APACE 


WITH so many avenues of approach to the 
“Dark ot government 


open to human ingenuity, the motion-picture 


Towers” education and 
“industry” seizes its opportunity to join the 
procession of modern Child Rolands. 

The Filmo Visual Review, winter number, ear- 
‘ied an artiele, “Teacher Training in the Use of 
Visual Aids,” by E. C. Waggoner, director of 
science and visual edueation, Elgin (Ill.) publie 
schools, and chairman of the program committee, 
Mid-west Forum on Visual Teaching Aids. He 

} called attention to the strides that have been 

made in adapting the motion picture to class- 


room service. The unscientific, haphazard use 
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the inte 


teacher or pupil tor 
what appears on the seréeen, 18 being rapidly rt 
Pp aced by a serious effort to make 


picture an integral part of ness 
with pertinent diseussion and follow 


tion as part of the tee hnique of using 


ing film. 


He suggests that at all grade level proced ire 
muld inelude (1) definite objectives, (2) the 
tual film-showing, p , wit t inte? 
iption, (3) emmediate } di (SStON (4+) 
nnecting with related sv t r activit 
and (5) reshowing f fiim 2 ) wri 
Declaring that “in the world-wide struggle for 
the preservation of the demoeratie way of hte 
reeo zed 


the vital rdle of the motion pieture is r 


hy both statesmen and edueaton ’ the Re u 
calls attention to the films from the Filmosound 
Library that have been going the rouné 
Argentina and Brazil largely because of the par 
the United State n the Buer 


ticipation of 


Aires Congress on Edueational ¢ 


‘inematogra 


phiy 


The library has released a number of films, both 
ound and silent, showing seenes and activiti 
of other countries, that are educational in pu 
pose; for example, “Gateway North” deseribes 
the life and industries of British Columbia, the 
new Pan-American highway toward Alaska and 
ian 


the life of the native Indian in various sf: 
Four films, with narration in Spamish—‘South 
Ameriean Vista,” “Havana,” “Mex co” 


and lee 


Carnival’—are helpful to teachers of Spanish 
in that they aequaint students with “the sound 
al d cadence ol the language.” Imp rtations 
from Great Britain include such films thre 

series—Gray's “Elegy in a 


*Poet’s England” 
Country Churehyard,” “Land of Lyonesse” and 
Lakes.” 
In the department of lary: 
Illinois, apparatus has been perfected by 


“Wordsworth and the 


cology, University 


of 


which color motion pictures of the larynx ean 
The achievement 


be 
tant in speech study” and “opens up great poss 


made. Is proving “impor 


” 


bilities in the training of speakers and singers. 

At Ohio State University, Marie K. Mason, 
lecturer in phonetics, with the assistanee of G. 
Osear Russell, director of the phonet es labora 
tories, began, about ten years ago, to experiment 


with the idea of teaching the deaf in classes, 
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tead of individually, through 16 mm. silent films 


Oa? nz otf elose ip ol 


persons talking.” 


Not simply the lip throat and 


movements, but 


had to be observed and. inter- 


chang ~ 


preted. Miss Mason started with six students; 
now she has from 85 to 100 registered in “visual 
hearing” each quarter, and the experiment has 
Hee! o sucecesstul that Miss Mason, now assis- 
tant professor in the speech department, has 
ven asked to “demonstrate her techn que Trom 


‘ ” 
COU to ¢oa 


Mxperimentation with films, many of which 
are “school-made” or “teacher-made,” has re- 
from 
George F. Zook, president of the ACK, the ar- 


resting statement that “the sound motion picture 


ited in such achievement as to elicit 


potentially the most revolutionary instrument 


introdueed in edueation in this generation.”  In- 


deed, private producers held a conference last 
fall at Ohio State University which drew dele- 
gates trom all parts of the country. A number 


of books on the subject are now available; for 
example, “Selected Films for American History 
and Problems,” by Wiliam H. Hartley, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

“Films on War American 
Blake Cochran, ACE, Washington, 


versity, and and 


Pol cy,” by 
BEC. 

The Office of Production Management, as re- 
ported in Film News, is sponsoring a film pro- 
gram telling the story of defense. These gov- 
ernment films, through a “distribution pool,” go 
to thousands of theaters throughout the country. 
Among the first of 
Defense,” a ten-minute picture showing the de- 


velopments ot the TVA and its service to fae- 


the films were “Power for 


VoL. 54, No. 1 


engaged in the manufacture of defe 


and 1 ov. 


Later came forestry films 


tories 
materials, A.,” showing its servic 
rural communities. 
catalogue of which may be obtained from thy 
Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.); a 
third inauguration of President Roosevelt; Rob 
ert Flaherty ’s “The Land”; the Negro “edue: 


20-minute film on thi 


tion documentary” entitled “One Tenth of Om 
Nation,” and many others. 

The Army makes contraets for individual pir 
tures through “a cooperative agreement” be 
tween the Army and the Researeh Council of th: 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
Such 
non-profit basis, and the producer g 
make the the 


The Army, which does not deal directly with the 


“military training films” are made on 
gets his as 
signment to film from councl! 
film industry, has its own film.plant; the Signal 
Corps produced 42 films last year as part of the 
defense-training program. But the “immediate 
needs” are so great and the expansion of the 
Army plant so expensive that it was found ex 
pedient to supplement the work of the Army 
studios by outside films. Hollywood has offered 
to produce military-training films on a non- 
profit basis. Hollywood script writers have been 
brought into the Signal Corps “as regular mem- 
bers of the Army.” 
“Men and Ships,” the [ 


raining of seamen, followed 


’. S$. Maritime Commis- 
sion’s film on the 
“Good Neighbors,” which 
March of Time, and, according to Carlton Skin- 


was made by the 
ner, chief of the commission’s division of infor- 
mation, a second picture on ship building will 


follow the commission’s ‘Men and Ships.” 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

C. CANBY BALDERSTON, professor of industry, 
Wharton School of 
University of Pennsylvania, has been elected 
the school, to sueceed Alfred H. Wil- 


liams, who has resigned to become president 


Finance and Commeree, 


dean of 


of the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. 


THEODORE BAUMEISTER, JR., associate pro- 


fessor of mechanical engineering, and Henry 


Ek. Garrett, associate professor of psychology, 


have been advanced to the post of executive 
officer of their respective departments, Colum- 
bia University. Dr. Baumeister has been affili- 
ated with the university as instruetor and asso- 
ciate professor since 1922; Dr. Garrett joined 


the department of psychology in 1920. 


WituiamM C. Jones, formerly of Willamette 
University (Salem, Ore.), has been named head 
of the department of political science and 
publie administration, University of Oregon. 


He replaces James D. Barnett, who will act as 
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fessor emeritus and continue teaching on a 
time basis. 
Harold 


Jouglas Singer as protessor and head of the 


FRANCIS J. GerTY succeeds the late 
irtment of psychiatry, College of Medicine, 
versity of Illinois. Dr. Gerty was formerly 
eal professor and chairman of the depart 

of neurology and psychiatry, School of 


Vedicine, Loyola University. 


Joun C. Crousk, assistant in business edu 


tion, Columbia University, has been ap 
‘inted assistant professor of secretarial train 
University of Kansas, and will act as head 


the new department to be installed next fall. 
Paut Banway MEANS, professor of English 
College ot 


Puget Sound (Tacoma, Wash.), has been ap 


director of public relations, 
inted head, department of religion, Univer 


of Oregon. The post, formerly held by 


mes Rodney Branton, was established a year 
ro with the inception of the department. 

Pau E. 
Morningside College (Sioux City, lowa), 


Jounson, for the past five years, 
dean, 

ll become a member of the Graduate School 
University, in 


iff, Boston September. He 


will give courses in the history and psychology 


{ religion. 
ARTHUR C. 
Pa.) 

protessor of chemistry, Columbia University. 


Coprk, formerly of Bryn Mawr 


College, has been appointed associate 


Brown UNIVERSITY announces the following 
promotions: William Adams Brown, Jr., de- 
partment of economies, to the Eastman chair of 
political economy, originally held by the late 
Henry B. H. Graham, de- 


partment of psychology, from associate pro- 


Gardner; Clarence 


fessor to professor; Frank P. Jones, instructor, 
department of Greek and Latin classics, to as- 
sistant professor, and Willy Feller, lecturer, de- 
partment of mathematies, to assistant professor. 
Bruce T. BricK.ey has been appointed assis- 
tant professor, department of physical educa- 
tion, and field representative, department of ad- 
Mr. Brick 
ley has been a member of the department of 
physieal edueation, Oberlin (Ohio) College. 


missions, Fenn College, Cleveland. 


RALPH C, Preston has been appointed assis- 
tant professor of education, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 
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WREN 
assistant 


lege, 


JONES GRINSTEAD has been appointed 


prolessor ot edueation, Wilson Col 


) 


Chambersbure, Pa. 


1 


THE following members of the faculty of the 


University of Oregon have been given higher 


rank: Lloyd Staples, former instruetor, is now 


assistant professor of geology; Kenneth J. 
O'Connell, assistant professor of law, now holds 


an associate professorship. 


Nobel 


Barschak, well-known 


JEAN PERRIN, French physicist and 


Prize winner, and Erna 


German scholar, have been invited to become 


visiting refugee lecturers at Wilson College dur 
1941-42, fund 


“contributed by the faculty, staff and college.” 


ing the academic year under a 


LeiGH HOoOAbLey, zoology, will 
Murdock as 
House, undergraduate residential unit 
Murdock 


devote his 


professor ot 


succeed Kenneth B. master of 
Leverett 
of Harvard University. Dr. has re 
entire time = to 


field of Knglssh 


signed in order to 


teaching and research in the 


Myron M. Weaver, director of professional 
and research relations, Eli Lilly and Company 
(Indianapolis), succeeds Brockway D. Roberts 
as professor of hygiene and director of student 
Dr. Rob 
health 


health, Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. 
erts has been appointed leader of the 


program, University of New Hampshire. 


Epwin D. Dickinson, dean, Sehool of Juris 


prudence, University of California, has been 
appointed special consultant on international 
law and related matters, U. S. Department of 
Justice. 


Leo BLUMBERG, associate professor of me 


chanieal engineering, School of Engineering, 
University of Delaware, has been appointed by 
Governor Bacon to a two-year term as a member 
of the recently created commission for the regis 
tration of engineers and land surveyors for the 
state. At an 


Professor Blumberg was elected vice-chairman 


organization meeting, July 10, 


of the registration board. 


RaupH P. Sparks, principal, public schools, 
Freeland Park (Ind.), has been elected super 


intendent of schools, Benton County, Ind. 


CHARLES C, SHERROD, president, Kast Teunes 
see State Teachers College (Johnson City), has 
been elected superintendent of schools, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 
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Joun M. HARKINS, 


| ) I] nh School, has 


principal, Warren (R. 
electe d 
Harold 1). ( 


been superinten- 


hittim. 


succeeding 


GEORGE | Picorr, JR former principal, 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) High School of Automotive 
Prac nd administrator of the defense-train 
Ing program in the city schools, has become 


oclate sup rintendent of the New York City 


I H Ix LL KOK, president, Western Col- 

lege (Oxtord, Ohio), who has been absent from 

post ince March because of ill he: ith, has 

re ned. John Molyneaux, who has been serv- 

aet president, has been sueceeded by 

Nha (iexander Thomson, oYr., as repor ed in 

CH OE IND SOCII Jul ee 11 Hickok’s 

resignation will become effective February 1, 
1942 


Orin I. Srarrorp, dean of the lower division 


ind service departments and head of the depart- 


ent of chemistry, University of Oregon, has 
retired on a part-time teaching basis with the 
of professor emeritus ot chemistry. Dr. 
Stafford has been on the staff of the university 


ired trom 
Ellis, 
Arlie 
» chairman, de partment ol sociology 
Harold 


chemistry, 


staff have ret 
Beulah N. 


Knelish; 


ibers of the 
Alfred (N. Y.) 


the department ot 


versity : 


ehairman ol 


and philosophy ; Harrison, assistant 


Ceramles 3 


prole or ol Collezve ot 
Robert L. 


engineering, 


} 
hi 


Stone, assistant professor of ceramie 


and Hazel Boyle, instructor in 


ance 
English, 


chairman of the depart- 


BOYNTON, 
illinm A. Nitze, 


ent of Romance languag 


professor of 
es and literatures, the 
Chicago, have become 
Nitze, 


ruished service prote ssor of Romance lan- 


yer ity ol 


emeritl Dr 


protessors 
who was Andrew MacLeish 
hee n 


res, has a member of the university 


thirty-two vears. Professor Boynton, 
to emphasize American litera- 
ture in the teaching of English, has served the 
university since 1903. Hle was dean, College of 
Arts, 1912-23. Dr. 


Boynton was responsible for the inauguration 


Literature and Seienee, 
of the series of concerts by the Chieago Sym- 
phony Orchestra which have been held at the 


university for twenty-five years. 
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Bak 


superintendent 


GENTRY, for the past twenty-five ve 


if schools, Harnett County (N 
C.), became superintendent emeritus, July 
His Reid be 


assistant superintendent for the past four year 


successor is C. Ross, who has 


Recent Deaths 

A. TREANOR, master since 1926 of t} 
School, Do 
the age of 


Ile had served the sehools « 


JAMES 
Cleveland Intermediate 


chester (Mass.), died, July 6, at 


Grover 


SIXty eight vears. 
Massachusetts in various capacities since 1897 
SURFACE, zoologist, edueator 
the at 


who hac 


Harvey ADAM 
and former legislator, died, July 8, at 
of seventy-three years. Dr. Surface, 
served at one time as special instructor in orni 
ey and nature study, Cornell University, 
nature study, Su 

Pa...) 


retirement. He 


held the professorship of 


quehanna University (Selinsgrove, fro. 


1930 until illness foreed his 


Was supervisor of nature study for the publi 
schools of Ithaca (N. Y.), 1S98—1900, and later 
became professor of zoology at the Pennsvy1 
vania State College. He had also served as se1 
to the U. S. Fish C 


Ile was elected to the Pennsylvania General As 


entifie assistant ommission. 


sembly in 1930 and reelected in 1932 and 195-4. 


Phar 
maceutical Experiment Station, University of 
Wisconsin, July 9. Dr. had 


served the university for forty-five vears, first 


EpWArRD KREMERS, director emeritus, 


died, Kremers 


(1890-92) as instructor in pharmacy, then as 
professor of pharmaceutical chemistry and di 
rector of the course in pharmacy from 1892 
until his appointment as director of the experi 
ment station in 1913, which post he held until 
1935. 


enty-six vears old at the time of his death. 


his retirement in Dr. Kremers was sev- 


Cart Epwarp MaGNusson, dean emeritus, 
College of Engineering, University of Washing- 
ton, died, July 10, at the age of sixty-eight 
years. Dr. Magnusson had been professor of 
physics, University of New Mexico (1901-03), 
and the New Mexieo School of Mines (Socorro), 
1903-04. In 1904, he went to the College of 
Engineering, University of Washington, as asso- 
ciate professor of physics, became (1906) pro- 
fessor and head of the department of electrical 
(1917-29) 


the college and director of the Engineering Ex- 


engineering and served as dean of 


periment Station. 
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” ve A. CARMAN, who retired in 1939 after 

(\ ne taught French at the Friends Seminary 

y sew York City) for forty-four years, died, 

so ~ 11. M. Carman, who was born in Bourges 

= ! nee) seventy SIX years ago, came to the 
ted States in 1894. 


lames S. Hines, professor of history, Uni 





t} 
ae tv of Notre Dame, for more than thirty 
’ rs until his retirement in 1938, died, July 12, 
a the age of sixty-six years. Before going to 
97 e university, Professor Hines had taught in 
e high schools of Fulton, Akron and Leiters 
i Ford, Ind. 
ei \LADINE CUMMINGS LONGDEN, — professor 
= , eritus of physics, Knox College (Galesburg, 
rom died, July 12. Dr. Longden had served 
a nstruetor in physics and chemistry, State 
i Normal Sehool (now State Teachers College), 
He Westfield (Mass.), 1888-97. He was professor 
si physies, University of Wisconsin (1900-01), 
bie } and Knox College, 1901-26. Dr. Longden was 
a eighty-four years old at the time of his death. 
Cl Gifts, Grants, Bequests 
a Tue School of Medicine, St. Louis University, 
wi as received a bequest of $25,000 from the late 
4, Perey Hl. Swahlen, formerly of the faculty of 
ir the school and of the staff of the university 
of hospitals 
ud Avr the quarterly meeting of the Society ot 
” Friendly Sons of St. Patrick recently, the Rev- 
- erend Robert I. Gannon, president, Fordham 
v University, was presented with a check for 
ya $1,000 by Surrogate James A. Foley, a former 
‘ president, in behalf of the society as a eontri- 
i bution to Fordham University’s Centenary Fund. 
- 
AccoRDING to the will of Mary M. Condon, a 
former secretary of John P. Munn, physician 
ie and alumnus of the university, the University of 
7 Rochester will receive as a memorial to Dr. 
— j Munn $100,000, in which Miss Condon had a 
1 life interest. Her net estate, “valued for pro- 
p bate purposes at ‘less than $10,000,” was left 
: to the John P. Munn Fund of the university. 
2 THE will of Mrs. Charles Henry Thomas leaves 
. the bulk of her estate of $1,359,654 to Radeliffe 
] College, Yale University and the Massachusetts 
7 Historical Society, Boston. Yale University will 


receive, in addition to an outright gift of $50, 
000, the remainder of a $50,000 trust fund. The 
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residuary estate, valued at $548,397, will go to 


Radelitfte College, together with the remainder 


of a $500,000 trust fund and the remainder of a 
$35,000 trust fund. The money, 1n the case of 
the Radeliffe College bequest, is to be used for 
the establishment ot scholarships or fellowships 
in musie. 

CoLtuMBIA University has received a total of 
$39,796 in gifts, the largest of which—$10,000 
eame from an anonymous donor and ts to be 
Nicholas 
Two gitts of $5,000 each will 
be used in the field ot Mrs. 
W. Lamont added to the 


Woodbridge Memorial Fund, which supports a 


used at the discretion of President 
Murray Butler. 
medicine. Thomas 
grave $2,500 to be 
lectureship in memory ol the late Frederick J 
ki. Woodbridge, Johnsonian professor of pli 
losophy. Besides gifts of money, the university 
has acquired the professional libraries of Rob 


ert KE. Chaddock and Adolph C. 


died in 1940 and 1928, respectively. 


sabenroth, who 


Unprr the will of Enul Bommer, a Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Dartmouth College re 


ceives $500,000 and an interest in the residual 


manulacturer, 


estate. 


AN anonymous alumna of Vassar College has 
given to the Vassar Seventy-fifth Anniversary 


Fund ly $475,000 to 


approximately establish a 
eraduate 


Division of Conservation, embracing 
the departments of geology, plant science, psy 
chology and zoology, and two fellowships to be 
holding master’s degrees 


awarded to students 


in the new division to enable them to pursue 


their studies for a doctorate in seience. One 


fellowship is named in honor of Katharine 
Bement Davis, a graduate of the college in 1892, 
who served successively as superintendent of the 
State Reformatory for Women (Bedford Hills, 
N. Y.), Commissioner of Correction for New 
York City, chairman of the New York State 
Parole Commission and secretary of the Bureau 
of Social Hygiene; the other is named for Myra 
A. Reynolds, a graduate in 1880, who became a 
writer and a professor of English at the Univer 


sity of Chieago. 
Other Items of Interest 

THE Inter-American Bibliographical and Li 
brary Association is publishing a new quarterly, 


Inter-American Bibiiographical Review, the first 


number of which appeared in June. 
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Comment and Criticism... 





HISTORIC SENSE IN EDUCATION 
rst con- 
to take 


Lead- 


AN American Rhodes scholar, ln his I 
ference with his Oxford don, proposed 


ad | Description of the 


his main thesis 


ing Cities of the World.” The don maintained 
his outward calm, but it was obvious that his 
ental gyroscope had been given a severe jolt 
As he was recovering his equilibrium he said 
cent and very slowly, “And my young man, 
would you propose to write on any topie 
ithout going into its historie back- 


So far as this particular young man con 


that was the most effective bit of teach- 


ine that don ever did. This man, Now 


young 


Im on iddle life, has lor some vears been a reco” 
nized scholar in a social field in his own right. 
Phe importance of historic baekground he has 
learned thoroughly, in) his own and related 


helds at least 


Historie background, it may be readily ad- 
has a somewhat different signifigance in 
cience topics trom what it has in socio 


logical topies but the topies in education, the 
social in origin at least 


that the 


field here concerned, are 
by half. This 
teacher’s professional 
lar S 
leg along 
all fields, 


are often woefully lacking in a knowledge of 


would seem to indieate 


wait would at best be 


without the development of the historical 


with the seientifie. Yet teachers in 


even college teachers of education, 


the historical ramifications of topies that are 


of immediate professional econeern to them. 
Many of our teachers colleges, and even some 
of our university schools of edueation, are soft- 
pedaling, if not neglecting, the historical as- 
peets of the teacher’s professional equipment. 


They 


a trade, 


seem not to have advaneed far beyond 
as against a professional, point of 
view 


That a laek 


value (in 


of historic sense may not be 


without reverse) [I would be the last 


It may be refreshingly diverting. 


to deny. 


In the early twenties a book on the theory 


of teaching came to my desk for examination 


The author claimed atten- 


had 


clusions on inductive evidence, which possibility 


as a possible text 


said, because he based his ceon- 


tion, he 


he maintained dated back no farther than 1912. 


Nineteen twelve? Let me see, IT was aroun 
and kicking in 1912 and for several years be 
fore that time, but it had never occurred to mi 
to put 1912 down as the turning-point in thi 
solution of educational problems. However, | 
let the matter pass until a few days later whe: 
another text in the same field came to my desk 
This 


that the turning point for the inductive attack 


for the same purpose. author claimed 
on educational problems belonged to the year 
1918, the year in which World War I stopped 
for breath. He elaborated the point consider 
ably and this time I stopped for breath also. 
I looked both men up and found that the first 
had 1913 


the seeond in At least this is ecomph 


eranted his doctorate’ in and 
1919. 


to the doctor’s degree; it does mark a 


been 


mentary 
beginning (sometimes). 

Some time after the turn of the century, a 
college in the United States needed a new presi 
dent. The board chose a man, highly recom 
mended, who apparently had not heard much 
oft that college before. The college had had a 
distinguished history of more than seventy-five 
years but as the new president had lived too far 
away he may be pardoned for not knowing it 
when he When, 
years as president, he still talked both in public 


and private as if everything signiticant in the 


arrived. however, atter ten 


history of that college began with his admuinis- 


tration, the older members of the staff, those 
who had devoted a lifetime to the college, began 
to feel a trifle annoyed. 

Now This 
man may have been in no way to blame. He 


we do not want to be too hard. 


may have been born with a blind spot where the 


germ of his historie sense should have been. 


Perhaps he had been endowed by nature with 
an overspreading ego in whose shade a delicate 
Per- 


haps an inferiority complex was in some way 


thing like historie sense had no chanee. 
involved. At any rate, this man’s historic sense, 
like Cunningham’s comet, was disappointing in 
its visibility. 

In the “National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers” (1933), Volume IT, 
this statement: “For nearly a generation there 


p. 446, occurs 


has been a steady conflict between the academie 


tradition and an emerging insistence upon an 








n 


p 
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ation which tocuses in the eore of current- 

t experiences.” 

Back only to the turn of the century, or to 

lewey? Where do Pestalozzi, Basedow, 

( enius. Ratke and a host of others come in? 
a little familiarity with the history of 

edueation should enable one to see that we 

e here, not a recent and temporary confliet, 

an instanee of the perpetual conflict be- 
een vital, meaningful subjeet matter and the 
present tendency toward formalism. The 
utlict between Hlumanistie realism and “Ci- 
mianism’ belongs to the same ¢lass. An 
»preciation of this conflict in its various mani 
tutions throughout history throws light on 
unber of our current problems—the conflict 
tween organized subjects and large-seale 
yiects, for example. 
hat there is no end to the making of books 
nd magazine articles) may be justified by the 
et that the world moves and that youth is 
forever emerging into adulthood. For this per 
petual rejuvenation of society all problems must 
be periodically restated in the light of new de- 
velopments. This involves repetition, it is true, 
but unless it involves more than that, there is 
o point in restatement. Citing a reference 
would suffice. 

In 1941 it may be opportune to restate all 
the principles involved in a problem that has 
been in the limelight since 1916, but unless the 
writer builds on what was said and done by 
his predecessors, he is not likely to advance the 
discussion. We have an instance of this in a 
discussion of “unionism among teachers” in 
ScHOOL AND Society, 53:25. This diseussion 
is excellent, but the author reveals no inkling 
ot what others have said and he apparently has 
not become suspicious of why this problem 
should have persisted, even though we have been 
wrestling with it in America for at least twenty 
five years. 

When a problem does not stay solved, and 
only a knowledge of its history can reveal that, 
there must be something that is giving it sus 
tenance. When the problem is not basically 
unethical, this something must be something 
other than human perversity. In respeet to 
this particular problem, is it that our standard 
educational associations are overlooking some 


thing? Are they, perhaps, too timid? As 


“unionization” is apparently doing teachers, as 


professional workers, no good, where and how, 
Mr. Smith, ean we get a more wholesome grip 
on this problem, a problem that quite obviously 
will not “shoo” by the erying of “Bad! Bad!"? 

As a person who expresses a liking for salt 
does not mean that he would like to be pickled 
in brine, so a person who expresses an apprecia 
tion for the history of education does not mean 
that teachers in training should get nothing 
else. Far from it. Not more than five semester 
hours need be devoted to the baste courses nm 
this field, three to general and two to American 
That is sufficient if the instructor has the his 
torie sense. If he does not have that sense, the 
subject would better be omitted. Historie sense 
is the indispensable factor that must be de 
veloped in the prospective teacher if he is to 
have full professional insight. It gives per 


spective, understanding and anchorage. 


W. C. RUEDIGER 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“EDUCATION FOR LIFE” 


A RECENT visit to what might be ealled “The 
Dust-Bowl Academy” gave the writer an attack 
of aeute nostalgia for the “good old times.” 
Here were five hundred boys and girls, up at 
six, on the job at seven, working or studying 
twelve to fourteen hours a day; building their 
own houses; making their own furniture; raising 
their own food from a bitter, arid soil; learning 
how to face the only life they knew and to wring 
a decent living from a hard, hostile, inclement 
natural environment. 

I thought of the aims, objectives and practices 
of “Progressive” education—training in the use 
of leisure, how to get a date, how to evaluate a 
movie, how to dance in a erowd, how to invite a 
date to a formal, how to enamel one’s physi 
ognomy most deceptively, how to wear one’ 
charms most effectively without jarring trad 
tional tabus too rudely, how—as a ribald soeiol 
ogy student put it—to “have a hell of a good 
time without bothering to get married.” 

I thought of the amateurish, artificially sim 
plified “projects,” the dilettante foreign-lar 
guage essays, the pantomimiec “vocational” 
exposures, the raucous football and basketball 
cvames, the “formal” student dances and simper 


ing, sex-surcharged school-plays and operetta 
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wondered if this is really “education for 


economically chaotie and 


ZA d world. 


n “work and thrift” were prae 


ational objectives. Now our on-eoming 


ation 1 aught to cut down work by 


tactic ¢ it out altogether with 


abor-union 


vernment 


sub while thrift has become a 


ocial sin, if not a political erime. 

World War did not 
teach u common 
Maybe another war will do the trick. 


G. WAKEHAM 


the first hit us 


enough to educational 
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